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DISCOURSE. — 


PROVERBS, Iv. 13. 


Take fast hold of instruction ; let her not go: keep her ; for she 
is thy life. 


We have assembled, my brethren, to express our 
united thanks to our heavenly Father for his manifold 
favors of the past year. We can manifest our gratitude 
in no way more acceptable, than by endeavoring to 
enlarge the sources of our rational enjoyments. Your 
attention is invited, therefore, to some remarks on the 
means of increasing public happiness. And how can 
this important object be accomplished? Before I at- 
tempt to answer this question, let me ask another. From 
what source does your present degree of happiness arise ? 
Perhaps many particulars may be enumerated; and 
among other things, may be mentioned, your worldly 
competence and prosperity; your comparative equality 
of rank and property; your civil and religious liberty ; 
your literary and christian advantages; your social and 
domestic enjoyments ; and your general intelligence and 
virtue. But on what are these blessings founded?) Why 
are they not bestowed on all other nations?’ Why are 
they not enjoyed bo gaa family among us? Look into 
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the dwellings of ignorance and wickedness; and what is 
the condition of their inmates? Does their civil and 
religious liberty bring them much satisfaction? Do their 
literary and christian advantages furnish them much 
enjoyment? Do their social and domestic privileges 
yield them much happiness? But very little. For they 
are unfitted by their ignorance and wickedness for such 
rational and exalted pleasures. They are destitute of 
that knowledge and goodness which constitute the founda- 
tion of all your felicity; and without which, you would 
also be as miserable as the illiterate and depraved. Your 
present degree of happiness, therefore, as individuals, 
families, and societies, depends principally on your in- 
telligence and virtue. And consequently, public happi- 
ness may be increased, by inereasing the knowledge and 
goodness of the community. What means then can we 
adopt for increasing the knowledge and goodness of the 
citizens of this commonwealth? In answer to this 
question, you will permit me to suggest five plans for 
your ‘candid consideration. 

I. Inthe first place, I would propose that all our 
children receive-a high degree of education. I am not 
indeed ignorant, that'means are now provided at public 
expense, for giving all our children a good education. 
But does it necessarily follow that all are well educated ? 
What are'the facts in the :case? Are there mot some 
families in»most of our towns, which neglect,these public 
advantages? ‘The parents are either indigent, and can- 

; ‘not provide the necessary clothing and school-books ; or 
‘they are-uneducated, and-do not appreciate the value of 
‘knowledge; ‘or they are vicious, and consume their 

earnings on their lusts and:appetites. ‘And are)not their 
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offspring growing up in idleness and ignorance and 
wickedness? And when they mingle in the busy walks 
of life, will they hot be instrumental in corrupting their 
_ More virtuous associates? And by uniting with partners 
of similar characters, will they not perpetuate and in- 
crease, through their descendants, crime and wretched- 
ness? If these are facts and probabilities, must not our 
plan of public improvement begin with this neglected 
class? For how can our happiness be on the increase, 
when the number of those’is multiplying around us, who 
are candidates for our almshouses and prisons; who 
endanger our property, and morals, and domestic security ? 
It cannot be. For we are all members of one family ; 
and_as social beings, as Americans, and as Christians, our 
happiness must be diminished in proportion to the igno- 
rance, depravity, and suffering of our brethren. ‘If then 
we would effectually secure an increase of our own 
comfort, must we not strive especially for the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the unenlightened and unre- 
formed ? 

But how shall we accomplish this object? Shall we 
leave the work to benevolent individuals? This will 
never answer; for what is the business of every one will 
be performed by no one. Shall we form charitable 
associations for this purpose? his plan has succeeded 
to a-considerable degree in some seaports, but is not so 
well adapted to, remedy the evil in country towns. What 
other method can be devised? Look at the proposed 
object. A.public evilis,to,be reformed; a public good 
is to:be effected; and why should not public means be 
employed? Why should not.an efficient committee be 
annually chosen in each town, and vested with sufficient 
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authority to provide the necessary clothing, books and 
instructions for the children of all parents who are either 
unable or unwilling to perform this high parental duty ? 
Why should they not have full powers to go out into the 
highways and hedges, and persuade by every proper 
motive, all the offspring of ignorance and vice to come 
to the literary banquet provided at public expense? Does 
not this subject demand the attention of all who are 
desirous of increasing the public happiness? 

T also said a high degree of education. By this I do 
not mean that all our children be sent to college; or. 
employed in studying those branches which are of no 
practical utility. I mean that they be so educated as to 
fill their respective stations in the best possible manner. 
Suppose, therefore, our sons are to be farmers and me- 
chanics. In order to take a high stand in society, they 
would wish to know enough of the English language, to 
speak, and spell, and write it correctly;—enough of 
Geography and History, to have an accurate knowledge 
of our own country, and a general acquaintance with 
the other parts of the world;—enough of mathematics, 
to keep accounts, assess taxes, measure wood and lumber, 
and survey land;—enough of natural science, to pro- 
nounce a correct opinion on any of the common ques- 
tions in its several departments ;—enough of the con- 
stitution of the United States and of our own State, 
to fill any office of honor or trust or emolument under a 
free government ;—enough of Rhetoric, to state a ques- 
tion clearly and defend it ably before any public assem- 
bly ;—enough of Logic, to withstand the artful sophistry 
and bold declamation of the zealous bigot and the 

- designing demagogue ;—enough of mental and moral 
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Philosophy, to discipline and cultivate their own minds 
and hearts, and assist in the education of the rising 
generation ;—enough of the evidences and truths of 
Christianity, to refute the objections of unbelievers, and 
enjoy the rewards of personal religion. Should they 
become well grounded in these and a few other branches 
of learning before leaving school, they would feel qualifi- 
ed, not only to'go on perfecting their education through 
life; but also to perform the duties of their several 
relations and stations with ease, and success, and satis- 
faction. 

I would extend these remarks to daughters, merely 
changing some of the sciences above enumerated for oth- 
ers more congenial to female habits. I would indeed 
recommend for them even whigher degree of education, 
for I think that their influence on the intelligence and 
virtue of the community is vastly greater than ours. Look 
simply at one of the relations they sustain; that of 
mother. Now do not most of us receive the rudiments 
of our education, the governing impressions of our lives, 
the very foundation of our characters, from maternal lips 
and example? Do we not decide and act, in a great 
measure, according to the prejudices imbibed, the princi- 
ples inculcated, the instructions received, and the habits 
formed, in infancy and childhood? If then a mother be 
highly educated, will she not be eminently qualified for 
instilling into the susceptible mind of her offspring a love 
for religion and knowledge, a love for his country and 
mankind, a love for public improvement and extended 
usefulness, a love for everything which can ennoble and 
dignify human nature? And will not such instructions, 
impressed upon the youthful memory by the persuasion 
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of female eloquence, and exemplified in the loveliness of 
female example, grow up with his growth, go into active 
life with his maturity, influence his deliberations and pro- 
ceedings, and make him a distinguished champion in the 
cause of truth, and liberty, and holiness? Such has often 
been the result of maternal exertion. Read the lives of 
many of the most eminent scholars, philanthropists, states- 
men, and Christians; and you will find that the seeds of 
their greatness, and goodness, and usefulness, were sown 
by maternal hands. What has been done in some in- 
stances may again be effected in many. Yes. Only let 
all our daughters be so educated as to qualify them for 
performing, in the best possible manner, the important 
duties of their several relations, of sisters, instructers, 
wives, mothers, and Christiane;and I verily believe that 
they can and will effect more for the mental, and moral, 
and religious improvement of society, than all other means 
combined. 

But how can this work of giving all our children a high 
degree of education be accomplished? Shall we establish 
one High School for the state, or even one for each coun- 
ty? Neither of these plans will effect the desired object ; 
for but very few from any one town could afford to attend; 
and consequently the great majority would be left with 
no increased means of instruction. Shall we encourage 
private schools and academies? Until the public wants 
are supplied, the same objection, in all its force, will apply 
to these institutions. For none but the children of the 
more wealthy can expect to enjoy these advantages; and 
therefore their parents would generally take less interest 
in the support and improvement of the public schools, 
which must be eventually injured. What then can be 
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done’? ‘T'wo things. In the first place, more attention 
must be given to our primary or district schools. With 
short vacations, they should be continued throughout the 
year. All improvements in text books should be adopted. 

Encouragement should be extended to none but well 
qualified instructers. Parents should feel and manifest a 
greater interest in the improvement of their children. 
They should endeavor to uphold and assist all faithful 
instructers in their arduous and responsible labors. If 
blame is to be cast upon any school committee for a faith- 
ful adherence to the laws of the commonwealth, let pa- 
rents take it from the clergy, and receive it themselves. 
And when our present school laws shall be new modelled, 
let some practical man propose the amendments; some 
man who has personally performed the duties which are 
required of others. Let these things receive their proper 
degree of attention, and our first object will be effected. 
In the second place, we should learn a lesson from our 
forefathers. As early as sixteen hundred and fortyseven, 
they enacted a law, that every settlement of ore hundred 
families should support a grammar school, competent to 
fit youth for college, at public expense; and that every 
settlement of five hundred families should support two 
grammar schools and two writing schools in the same 
manner. Now this is precisely what is needed in most 
of our towns, to complete the system of free schools. For 
the very essence of republicanism and Christianity con- 
sists in having the more wealthy bear in some degreé the 
burden of the more indigent ; especially in having literary 
and moral instruction provided for all at public expense. 
Let every town, therefore, support two instructers of com= 
petent qualifications, a preceptor and preceptress, and 
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more if the population require ; let all the children of a 
certain age be admitted to these high schools, and have 
most of their time until the age of sixteen or eighteen to 
improve these advantages, and the proposed plan would 
be accomplished. 

But how shall we obtain competent instructers? Shall 
we endow seminaries for their education? At present, 
this will do but little good ; for very few persons will be 
at the expense of obtaining high qualifications, so long as 
there is no proper compensation for their labors. You 
must first create the demand. Let it be known that a 
good support will be given for faithful and qualified teach- 
ers, and that their situation will be permanent so long as 
satisfaction is given, and you will soon command the first 
talents, the highest acquirements, and the most devoted 
services. In this way, you may insure a supply, but in 
no other; for most men have an innate desire to settle in 
life, and take to themselves wives, realizing that it is not 
good for man to be alone. And you cannot rationally . 
expect any one to give up this dearest wish, and de- 
vote himself to the education of your children, when he 
can receive more salary in some less laborious, less per- 
plexing, less responsible station. We are not required to 
love our neighbors better than ourselves. Create your 
demand, and your institutions for the education of in- 
structers may succeed, and the wants of the community 
be properly supplied. E 

But will not this plan greatly increase the expense of 
education? By no means. I have made an estimate of 
the expenses of education in one town ; and I find that if 
the money now expended for private instruction was add- 
ed to the public fund, the amount would be amply suffi- 
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cient to accomplish all the objects recommended. Of 
course, there mould be no real increase of expense in that 
town, and I presume that most of the towns in the com- 
monwealth are in a similar situation. And certainly no 
loss need be sustained by those who now enjoy those prir 
vileges ; for, as good schools may be furnished for the. 
whole as are now supported by the few. But would not 
such an appropriation bring a large share of the expense 
upon those least benefited 2? Some would indeed be hea- 
vily taxed who furnished no children. But does it follow 
that such persons are the least benefited? Many of you 
pay largely for the support of government; but do you 
personally need the restraints of the laws, to make you 
good citizens? Certainly not, Does it then follow that 
you are the least benefited by their wise administration? 
By no.means; for such legal restraints are necessary to 
the welfare of the whole community. So with education. 
Let all public schools be abolished in this town for twenty 
years; and what would be the value of your property, and 
the security of your. social, and domestic, and religious 
blessings? All would be swallowed up in, the vortex of 
ignorance and wickedness. If then you look at the sub- 
ject merely in this light, you must be. satisfied that it is 
for your worldly interest to contribute liberally to furnish 
the means of public education. In short, no person, of 
whatever amount of property, whether he have or have 
not children to educate, can adopt any measures more 
effectual for increasing the value of his estate, and secur- 
ing his own happiness, than, to furnish his proportion of 
the funds necessary to give all our children a high degree 
of education. eo 
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i. Tn the second place, I would propose that ail our 
children receive a christian education. 1 would not teach 
my child that there are three distinct persons in the 
Trinity, and that these three make one perfect God. But 
I would teach him that there is one all-perfect, all-per+ 
vading Spirit, and that Hz is the universal Father. I 
would not teach him that Jesus Christ is God Almighty, 
and that the only true God was once crucified on Mount 
Calvary. But I would teach him that Jesus is the be- 
loved Son of God, and that he actually suffered and died, 
and by the power of the Most High was raised to life and 
eternal glory. I would not teach him to offer his infant 
prayers, sometimes to the Father, sometimes to his Son, 
and sometimes to his Holy Spirit. But I° would teach 
him to worship his heavenly Father, in the name of the 
appointed Mediator and Saviour. I would not teach him 
to think that he was constantly surrounded by invisible de- 
vils, who were striving to ruin his soul everlastingly. But I 
would teach him to feel that he was ever in the presence 
of an unfailing Friend, who orders the minutest events of 
life in wisdom and benevolence. I would not teach him 
that his Maker has already determined that he shall go 
either to heaven or hell, and that he can do nothing to 
change this decree of the Almighty. But I would teach 
him that he was created for happiness, and that he can 
secure this blessing only by christian obedience. I would 
not teach him to consider himself totally depraved, and 
that he can do nothing but commit sin until his heart has 
been changed by the special influence of the Holy Spirit. 
But I would teach him that his nature came pure from 
the hands of its Infinite Creator ; and that every sincere 
prayer, every pious affection, every benevolent deed, eve- 
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ry righteous act, every virtuous habit, will be acceptable 
to his Heavenly Parent, and beneficial to himself and his 
fellow-men. I would not teach him to regard all who 
differed from me on religious subjects as wicked persons, 
and unworthy the christian name or character. But I 
would teach him to look upon all mankind as his brethren, 
and endeavor to do unto them, in his thoughts, feelings, 
conversation, and conduct, as he would have them do 
unto him. I would not teach him to wait for the irresist- 
ible operation of divine grace before he commenced the 
duties of religion. “But I would teach him to begin the 
christian life with the dawn of reason; to'obey his pa- 
rents ; to speak the truth ; to be honest and industrious ; 
to be kind and affectionate ; to study the history of Jesus 
and imitate his example ; to love and serve and worship 
God. And I would not teach him these things occasion- 
ally, but habitually, and endeavor to have him grow up 
a Christian in his belief, in his temper, and in his prac- 
tice. This I call a christian education. -I should omit 
the views described, because I do not find them in the 
teachings of Jesus, and because I think they would 
greatly injure the child. And I should teach the views 
advanced, because I could communicate them in the 
words of Jesus, and because I think they would be in- 
strumental in forming a religious character, 

_ By whom is this great work to be accomplished? In 
the first place, the foundation of a christian education 
must be laid: by parents. And they cannot begin too 
early to sow the good seeds of virtue, and eradicate the 
bitter weeds of vice, and cultivate the tender plants of 
goodness. ‘They must realize that the young immortal 
is committed to their instruction, and that on them it 
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_ Mainly depends, whether he shall become a blessing to 


himself and his friends, and an ornament to society and 
to the christian church; or whether he shall prove a 
curse to himself, his parents, and the community. They 
must, therefore, pursue the grand object of training him 
to present goodness, with persevering industry, with Un- 
wearied patience, with increasing interest, with animated 
hope, and with a firm reliance on the blessing of Almighty | 
God.—In the second place, instructers must aid in this 
good undertaking. They are not indeed tg endeavor to 
make converts to any particular religious denomination. 
Their business is more with practice than opinions. As 
the world now is, some children in almost every school 
are guilty of falsehood, profanity, dishonesty, revenge, 
covetousness, quarreling, and the like. Against all such 
vices, they should wage an uncompromising war of ex- 
termination; not indeed by corporal punishments, unless 
absolutely necessary ; but by appeals to their consciences, 
their better principles, their fears of the certain conse- 
quences, and their hopes of respectability and happiness. 
And by the same gentle, persuasive, christian measures, 
they should also habitually endeavor to implant and cher- 
ish all the graces and virtues which adorn human nature. 
In this way; our public schools would be nurseries of 
goodness as well as of useful learning ; and not, as is too 
often the case, seminaries of moral contamination. And 
finally, very much may be effected by sabbath schools. 
For in those best conducted, the children are rot requir- 
ed, either to learn unintelligible catechisms, or to load 
their memories with an undigested mass of scripture ; or 
to imbibe prejudices against differing christian denomi- 
nations. But they are taught the plain, intelligible prin- 
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ciples of natural and revealed religion; and such other 
instruction as is most directly calculated to make them 
really good at the present time. In this way, the Sabbath 
' is rendered a day of delight and profit. Good impressions 
are made on their susceptible minds. Good feelings and 
desires and resolutions are awakened in their confiding 
and unpolluted hearts. Good habits are established, and 
good characters formed. No object is more worthy the 
attention of the christian minister, the philanthropist, and . 
the parent, than the Sunday school institution; for no 
means more effectual can be devised for giving the rising 
generation a truly christian education. 
III. In the third place, I would propose that the 
Christian ministry should fulfil the important purpose for 
which it was established. And what is this purpose? 
To induce men to live soberly, righteously and godly. 
To persuade them to love God with all their hearts; to 
do unto others as they would have others do unto them; 
to keep themselves unspotted from the world. Jesus 
gave himself for us, that he might purify unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works. Titus was 
commanded to affirm constantly, not occasionally, but 
constantly, that believers be careful to maintain good 
works. In short, every page of the New Testament 
teaches us, that the christian ministry was designed to 
make us worship the Father in spirit and truth; love our 
neighbors as ourselves; and submit ourselves to the 
authority of the son of the most High. But how very 
imperfectly has this glorious purpose been fulfilled? Is 
not much of the preaching of the present day directly 
calculated, rather to make men fear God as a tyrant, 
than love him as a Father 1—rather to make them hate 
Q* 
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many of their fellow men, than love them as brethren ?— 
rather to make them preud, bigoted and uncharitable, 
than meek, humble, and benevolent? 

How can such evils be removed, and the holy purpose 
of the ministry be fulfilled? In but one way. Ministers 
and people must obey the plain commands of Christ Jesus. 
Why did the Christians of past ages separate from each 
other 1—and form themselves into opposing parties 1—~ 
and assume different names ?—and fence up their com- 
' munions with human ereeds?—and deny to each other 
the rights they claimed for themselves ?—and for a mere 
honest difference in opinion, persecute each other with 
fines, imprisonment, fire, sword and death? Simply 
because they would not obey the plain commands of 
Jesus. Because they would not do unto others as they 
wished others to do unto them. And why are Christians 
now engaged in breaking up united societies ?—and 
sowing discord in peaceful neighborhoods _—and awaken- 
ing bitter animosities in affectionate families ?—and 
refusing communion to those who will not bow the knee 
to their interpretation of scripture!—and denying to 
each other the christian name !—and passing sentence 
of everlasting condemnation on the obedient disciples of 
the same master? Simply because they will not obey 
the plain commands of Jesus. Because they will not. do 
unto others as they wish others to do unto them. Yes; 
all the evils which have disgraced professing Christians, 
from the dawn of Christianity to the present moment, 
have arisen from their disobedience to the plain com- 
mands of the gospel. And these evils can never be 
removed; there can never be peace and affection in the 
church; the christian ministry can never fulfil its heav- 
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enly purpose, until the professed followers of Jesus 
become more obedient to his authority. Yes; we must 
give up all human creeds; and receive the Bible alone 
as the standard of faith and practice. We must lay 
aside all party names; and feel satisfied with the more 
honorable appellation of Christian, We must embrace 
all believers as brethren, who exhibit a christian temper 
and conduct. We must give to all others the rights we 
claim for ourselves. We must be zealous to obey every 
precept of our acknowledged Lord. We must unite all 
our forces to suppress wickedness and promote righteous- 
ness. For so sure as anything can be learned from past 
experience ; so sure is it, that this is the only plan which 
can cause Christianity to see her best days; and the 
christian ministry to fulfil the important purpose for 
which it was established; because this is the method 
prescribed by the great author and finisher of our faith. 
And how can this christian plan be carried into gen- 
eral operation? It may be done by publicopinion. ‘The 
power is in the hands of the people. They must feel 
their accountableness to God, for the use they make of 
their rights to choose and support their own religious 
teachers. They must frown upon all the uncharitable, 
exclusive, disorganizing measures of their ministers. 
They must require them to exhibit more of the meek 
and benevolent spirit of their professed master; and set 
‘a more worthy example before their hearers; and be 
more engaged in the promotion of peace on earth and 
good will among men. And if one elass of preachers 
will not listen to such public admonitions ; more obedient 
followers of the Prince of peace must occupy their places. 
Professors of all denominations, who are willing to do 
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unto others as they would have others do unto them, 
must unite their exertions in this benevolent undertaking. 
In this way, the work may be accomplished by public 
opinion. But if the time has not yet arrived, when the 
great body of the people are prepared to promote chris- 
tian union by active measures ; the work can be hastened 
forward by religious controversy. For this has already 
produced wonderful effects during the few past years. 
Liberal views are now spreading with surprising rapidity. 
And there can be no doubt that the same means will 
continue to produce the same results. I indeed believe 
my peculiar views of religious truth are according to the 
gospel of Jesus. I prize them more highly than life 
itself. Many motives conspire to induce me to labor for 
their universal diffusion. But I value peace in the 
church more than the spread of my peculiar sentiments. 
And to hasten forward the peaceful reign of the Redeemer, 
has been my strongest inducement to engage in religious 
controversy. And until this object is more fully accom- 
plished, I shall not cease my exertions. But the moment 
my christian brethren of different religious sentiments 
will do unto me as they wish me to do unto them, I will 
do all in my power to hush the voice of disputation. 
This is the chief object of our desires; and it is pecu- 
liarly a christian object. For they wish to search the 
scriptures for themselves; they wish to enjoy their re- 
ligious views unmolested; they wish to worship God _ 
according to the dictates of their own consciences; they 
wish to be considered sincere in their christian belief; 
they wish to be called by the christian name; they do 
not wish to be condemned for their honest sentiments; 
they do not wish to be excluded from the communion 
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table, by a human ¢reed which they cannot believes 
they do not wish us to enter their societies, and alienate 
the confidence of their hearers ; they do not wish us to 
visit their familiés, and endeavor to make proselytes of 
the weaker members to our denomination; they do not 
wish us to disturb their dying moments with fearful de- 
nunciations. If then, they will do unto us in these 
things, as they wish us to do unto them; if they will 
abstain from/doing unto us in these things, as they wish 
us to abstain from doing unto them, we shall all meet on 
the ground of christian obedience. And not until 
ministers and people will endeavor to do unto all others, 
in their feelings, thoughts, conversation, intercourse, and 
conduct, as they wish all others to do unto them, will 
Christianity see her brightest days, or thete be peace and 
harmony in the church, or the christian ministry fulfil 
the important purpose for which it was established. 

IV. In the fourth place, I would propose that a con- 
stant supply of useful reading be furnished for all the 
members of society. ‘This can be effected by establishing 
in each town, a public library, consisting of three classes 
of publications. Let the first class be for children and 
youth. Let such books be selected for their perusal as 
are easily understood, and calculated to impart valuable 
information, correct principles, and virtuous impressions. 
The number of such publications is already large, and 
almost daily increasing. Let the second class be a con- 
tinuation of the first; and consist of all the standard au- 
thors on such subjects as are generally interesting. This 
would include the most popular and useful works on Histo- 
ry, Biography, Travels, Voyages, Theology, Politics, Phi- 
losophy, and Science. Let the third class consist of tracts, 
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pamphlets, and periodicals ; for these constitute a large 
portion of our present literature. They contain much val- 
uable knowledge, on all the important topics of the day, 
in a small compass. They are adapted to the leisure and 
capacity of all classes; and by having them owned in 
common, much expense is saved to individuals, Should 
such a library be established in each town, every person 
from four years old ‘and upwards to four score, might suit 
his taste, and wants, and leisure; and consequently, a 
constant supply of reading would be furnished for all the 
members of society. ; 

But how can such a library be furnished for each town ? 
Shall it be owned in shares, according to the old method 1 
This will not effect the desired object. For many fami- 
lies would be either unable or unwilling to advance the 
requisite sum; and, therefore, the books would not be in 
general circulation. What better system can be pro- 
posed? Let the library be established and increased by 
voluntary contributions. Let an annual or a semi-annual 
collection be taken up in each church for this object, 
Let a judicious committee be appointed to appropriate 
the funds. Let the books be kept in some central situa- 
tion, and delivered to every person who will use them 
carefully. In this way no just cause of dissatisfaction 
would exist ; and the proposed object would be fully ac- 
complished. And when all ages become properly inte- 
rested in reading, there will be nolack of funds. For the 
children will save their little earnings and presents; the 
young and middle-aged will retrench their expenses for 
less satisfactory gratifications ; and even the aged will 
unlock their hard-earned treasures to gratify their thirst 
for useful information and rational entertainment. And 
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allowing that some persons in every society are too pent 
rious to contribute their share, still they will be greatly 
benefited by having free access to the ataeebine <> while 
no individual would be injured. 

But are there not,already, libraries in most of our towns, 
owned in shares by individuals? What shall be done 
with these? Let their proprietors open them to the pub- 
lic; and have them increasing by public contribution. 
What would they lose by such an act? Nothing. For 
they would still have the use of their books. And what 
would they gain? Much. For the annual collection 
would far exceed the assessment on shares; and, conse- 
quently, while their tax was lighter, their supply of new 
publications would be much greater. They would also 
receive great satisfaction from the reflection that this rich 
source of intellectual enjoyment was within the reach of 
all their townsmen. And a moment’s consideration must 
convince them that there is nothing either christian or 
republican in locking up knowledge from any part of the 
community. So that if they are influenced by proper 
principles of action, they will cheerfully make their pres- 
ent collection of books the foundation for an extensive 
and constantly increasing library. 

The influence of such a library on the intelligence and 
virtue of the community must be great and beneficial. 
For you know that children, while acquiring an education, 
spend many hours either in idleness, mischief, amusement, 
or reading. If left at liberty to follow their own inclina- 
tions, many of them resort to those public places, where 
they necessarily hear much improper conversation, wit- 
ness much indecent conduct, and receive many demoral- 
izing impressions. A bias is thus insensibly given to 
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their character; and the seeds of vice thus early sown 
often produce a harvest of iniquity. But you have no- 
ticed other children who were devoted to reading. All 
their leisure was spent in this improving occupation. 
What these practise, all may be induced to imitate. Only 
begin in season; give them a constant supply of such 
books as they can understand, and your success is certain. 
And if all children were thus employed, it would save 
~them from indolence, bad example, mischief, and danger; 
it would improve their minds, and manners, and morals; 
it would leave impressions favorable to everything good, 
and ennobling, and praiseworthy ; and thus qualify them 
for higher degrees of education, usefulness, respectability, 
and happiness. Such a devotion to books would prove 
equally salutary to youth. It would prevent their wasting 
so much time in unsatisfying and hurtful amusements ; 
in frivolous and profitless conversation; in the slavish 
service of ever-changing fashion; and in vain and foolish 
castle-building. And so in middle age and declining 
years. It is the want of this interesting occupation for 
leisure hours, that so much time is given to the bar-room 
gossip and the intoxicating bowl; to the gaming-table 
and the lottery-office; to party disputes which gender 
ill-will and dissension; and to uncharitable judging and 
slanderous accusations. Let the leisure moments of all 
classes be occupied in profitable reading, and a most as- 
tonishing change would be effected in the knowledge, and 
goodness, and happiness, of the community. 

V. ‘In the fifth place I would propose that associations 
be , formed in every town, for mutual improvement. By 
this I mean that the men form themselves into a society ; 
that they adopt some simple code of regulations; that 
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they provide a.convenient room for public:meetings; that 
they procure a cheap apparatus for illustrating the truths 
of natural science ;,that they have: frequent: discussions 
on topics of general. interest; and practical utility ;-and 
especially, that they take proper measures for obtaining a 
succession of popular lectures on the most important 
subjects connected sella human: improvement: and hap- 
piness. 

How. can. this shin is effected? 7 By the persevering 
exertions of individuals. In proof of this assertion, let 
me refer you to the origin and history of our Institute; 
for one successful experiment is,worth a dozen plausible 
theories. About two years ago, the subject of our asso- 
ciation .was .repeatedly talked. over by two individuals. 
By them, it was mentioned to) several others, who were 
favorably disposed. towards. the» object, but generally 
doubted its practicability. AtJength, an anonymous no- 
tice was posted, requesting. the attendance, at a certain 
place, and hour, of all.who wished to.encourage such an 

‘undertaking... The» meeting,(was-respectable «in. num- 
bers. and character. A. committee was chosen to-draft a 
constitution., ‘This was soon adopted by the unanimous 
voice of more than fifty individuals. And. within one 
fortnight from. the. first meeting, a course of chemical 
lectures was commenced., Since that period, alargeand 
convenient hall,has beenjerected for.our meetings. Ma- 
ny valuable books on scientific subjects have. been col- 
lected. An apparatus of some extent).and much: value 
has been obtained by.present\and purchase. Lectures 
have been given on chemistry, electricity, magnetism, 
mental philosophy, political economy, geography and his- 
tory, physiology and the natural history of man, rail roads 
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and canals, the-art of preserving health, and the impor- 
tance of mental cultivation to the laboring classes. More 
than one hundred males have become members. This 
indeed is but the beginning of a great work. But we 
are encouraged to believe that) great good has already 
been effected: And when more of the females shall 
exert themselves to secure leisure for improving these ad- 
vantages ; and when more of the males shall regard the 
lectures rather as inducements to study, than as occa- 
sions for rational amusement and for the passive reception 
of knowledge, we may naturally look for still greater 
benefits. Now what has been done here, has also been 
effected in some considerable degree in other places 
around us. And this is sufficient evidence to.my mind, 
that the same thing may be accomplished in all our towns. 
Let those individuals who are convinced of the utility of 
such associations endeavor to interest others in the under- 
taking. © Let all who ‘can ‘Jecture on any subject what- 
ever, volunteer their services, “Let lecturers from neigh- 
boring towns exchange labors.’ Let people. be as ‘ready 
to assemble on’ pleasant'evenings for mutual improve- 
ment, as they are to meet together for the transaction of 
worldly business, for pleasure parties, for popular amuse- 
ments, for political and religious purposes. Let such 
means be used, and the work would soon be accomplish- 
‘ed. Must'we not conclude, therefore, that the general 
adoption of ‘the “proposed plans’ would ensure a general 
increase of knowledge, and goodness, and happiness 7 
But will not our ‘mantfacturing establishments prevent 
in ‘some degree, this universal extension and increase of 
intelligence, ‘and virtue, and ‘felicity? Will they not 
eventually become nurseries of ignorance, and vice, and 
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wretchedness? This is indeed feared by some indi- 
viduals. But their fears do not appear to me to be well 
founded. For in most instances they have been awaken- 
ed by descriptions of the worst English establishments; 
and not by any circumstances which now exist, or ever 
have occurred in this commonwealth. Now the causes 
which have made those establishments so abandoned 
need never operate in our manufacturing communities; 
and consequently the same mental and moral degradation 
can never be produced. That you may be fully con- 
vinced of this truth, I will mention some of the circum- 
stances which distinguish the worst English establish- 
ments from those with which we are acquainted in this 
vicinity. Os 
In the first place, there isa wide difference in the 
numbers of people collected together. Their machinery 
is propelled by steam power. And. when one company 
has selected a favorable situation for its operations, other 
companies find it for their interest to establish their works 
in the same neighborhood. . Hence the inhabitants soon 
become exceedingly numerous. In Manchester, they 
already amount to more than one hundred thousand. 
Now our machinery is carried altogether by water power. 
And our water falls are so numerous and so favorably 
situated, and fuel is so scarce and expensive, that steam 
will never be used in this vicinity for the manufacture of 
cotton and woollen fabrics. We shall therefore be deliv- 
ered from the evils of a crowded manufacturing popula- 
tion; because no stream is sufficiently large to warrant 
the erection of a great number of manufactories.—In the 
second place, there is a wide difference in the character 
of the inhabitants, Their manufacturing population is 
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generally composed of a low class of society. Whole 
families become connected with the establishment. And 
they are frequently in such» indigent circumstances, that 
all'their members are obliged to struggle for a bare sub- 
sistence. Hence'the childremare early placed in the man- 
ufactory, and compelled) by necessity to remain there all 
their days. For the laws of the country are such, that it 
is with the utmost difficulty that poor persons can remove 
from one place to another. Consequently, they grow up 
dwarfs in body and mind; and ignorance, vice and 
wretchedness are the natural fruits of such an education. 
Now our manufacturing population is generally composed 
of a different class. “But few males in ‘proportion to the 
whole number are employed; but they are amongst our 
most intelligent, skillfal, enterprising, virtuous citizens. 
Many of themsexpect to leave the employment, after they 
have‘iaccumulated: sufficient property ‘to retire to their 
farms, their arts, and their merchandize. Being ina 
degree ‘independent in >their ‘circumstances, they are 
under no necessity of requiring’ the services of their chil- 
dren until they have completed their education. Indeed 
they could not be employed, except in ‘some few peculiar 
cases, until twelve years of age. ‘The largest part of the 
labor is performed by females. And they do not enter 
the employment with any expectation of making it a per- 
manent occupation., They engage in the business from 
various causes ; some, to redeem the mortgaged estates of 
their fathers; others, because they can receive more pay 
than in any other service ; and much the largest propor- 
tion, because they have been reduced in their circum- 
stances, and this is the easiest, the most independent, the 
‘most respectable, and the most lucrative occupation into 
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which they could readily enter. Among such a number, 
there must necessarily be various degrees of intelligence. 
But none are really illiterate ; all are decently instructed ; 
many have superior education ; and some have been suc- 
cessful instructers in our district schools. ‘They remain 
but a short period in any one establishment. The fe- 
male population changes, on an average, once in two or 
three years. The slightest proof of immorality would 
cause their immediate dismission. The whole popula- 
tion is as respectable, enlightened, and moral as any ag- 
ricultural community. I do not make this assertion 
ignorantly ; for [have been connected, first and last, with 
five different establishments; and of course have enjoyed 
a fair opportunity of forming a correct opinion.—In the 
third place, there is a wide difference in the amount of 
wages paid for labor. But very few of their people earn 
anything more than a decent living; and very many of 
them are exceedingly indigent. And extreme poverty is 
ever a source of ignorance, crime, and wretchedness. 
Now our people receive nearly double the wages they 
could obtain in any other employment. The men are 
paid from one to two dollars per day. The females gen- 
erally work by the job; and, therefore, the amount of 
their earnings varies according to their skill and industry. 
The lowest wages given to learners is one dollar per 
week, and board; while others receive from one to six 
dollars per week. The average amount would probably 
exceed two dollars and board. Hence they all obtain a 
handsome support, and many accumulate respectable es- 
tates. ‘Chere is no such thing as extreme poverty ; but 
a general feeling of independence which is highly favor- 
able to intelligence, respectability, virtue, and happiness. 
3* 
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In the fourth place,: there is a ‘wide difference in the 
method of government. Their overseers inflict the most 
severe corporal punishments on the disobedient; and 
even large apprentices are often shamefully beaten 
by their masters. Such a practice has a direct tendency 
to break down the spirits, destroy all honorable feelings, 
and banish self-respect. Now nothing of this, kind «is 
ever permitted in our manufactories. _No corporal pun- 
ishments are allowed. Ifany are unmanageable, and can- 
not be rendered tractable by kind) treatment and proper 
admonition, they are dismissed from the employment. 
The females are induced, by a regard to their. own repu- 
tation;and happiness, to combine together to expose the 
first appearance of immodesty and immorality in any of 
their number. In this way, good order and correct 
morals are maintained, without any appeal to the lowest 
principles,of human nature.—lIn the fifth place, there is 
ai wide difference in, the means of intellectual, improve- 
ment. . The. proprietors of their. establishments , make 
little or no provision, for the education of their people. 
Many. of the employed are too ignorant to take any inte- 
rest in the education of their children... And the few who 
have the disposition, have not the ability. So that many 
of the’ rising generation receive no instruction ; and but 
few possess, either, the time or ,means. for acquiring 
even a decent share of knowledge., Now our proprietors 

rovide for’ the education of those who are connected 
with their establishments. The highest wages are given 
to. instructers. The schools continue throughout. the 
year, . All the-children are required to attend... An even- 
ing school is kept for the. benefit of those who are em- 
- ployed during the. day. -A library. is weekly opened to 
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all the people. Courses of popular lectures on a variety 
of useful’ subjects are delivered. And if all classes do 
not improve, the blame rests on themselves.—In the sixth 
place, there is a wide difference in the means of religious 
instruction. Their proprietors make no provision for the 
support of christian worship. Many of their people are 
too poor to maintain gospel institutions. Many more are 
too degraded to wish for any preaching which shall con- 
demn their wickedness. But a small proportion of the 
whole attend upon any means of moral. improvement, 
And where the house and ordinances of God are neglected, 
and the Sabbath is spent in idleness and dissipation, we 
must always expect, to find adegraded state. of society. 
Now our manufacturing communities have both the desire 
and the ability to support christian institutions. Churches 
and preachers sufficient for the whole population are fur- 
nished at the expense either of the employers or employ> 
ed... All, the people are: expected to, attend upon: such 
ministration as they,severally,deem most evangelical. ». A 
fair proportion of the. whole number of inhabitants: wor- 
ony at some church. 

Such are afew of, the circumstances which distinguish 
some of the worst, English manufacturing establishments 
from, those. with which we.are. connected. From .this 
brief statement; you learn. that the causes, which have 
rendered those, establishments, so. degraded, domotnow 
exist in. this commonwealth ;,and they can never ope- 
rate so long as the proprietors'and_ their people are faith- 
ful,to their own, true, interests... Let; the. proprietors em- 
ploy none: but moral persons; and give proper encourage- 
ment, to skill and industry, and, make.punctual payments, 
and support. schools; . libraries, mechanics’ institutes, and 
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christian instructions, and they will continue to receive 
the reward of their labors. And let the people employed 
preserve an interest in the education of their children, 
and frown upon every species of immorality, and en- 
courage all judicious plans for mental and moral and re- 
ligious improvement, and their prosperity and happiness 
will continue to increase. You also discover the cause 
why we can manufacture cotton goods very nearly as 
cheap as they do in England, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of wages. Our people are more intelligent and 
virtuous; and do not have so many holidays, and so 
much dissipation, and therefore cause the same number 
of looms, in the same time, to turn off nearly double the 
quantity of cloth. You likewise notice that the farming 
interest instead of being injured by the mauufacturing, is 
greatly benefited, in several ways; in the rise of real 
estate, in the ready market for al! surplus produce, in the 
demand for all kinds of labor, in the variety and cheap- 
ness of manufactured articles, in the vast sums of money 
put in circulation, and in the encouragement given to 
mental, moral, and religious improvement. You further 
_ observe that there is nothing in either the situation or 
employment to prevent a manufacturing population from 
being as respectable, intelligent, refined, moral, and re- 
ligious as any other industrious community. And finally, 
you perceive that our manufacturing establishments offer 
no ‘objection at present to the universal extension and 
increase of knowledge, and goodness, and happiness. 
These five proposals I now submit to your candid con- 
sideration. I believe they are practicable. I think their 
general adoption would ensure the increase of public 
happiness. And I am confident that nothing is wanting 
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to introduce them into successful operation but the per- 
severing exertions of influential individuals. You’ will, 
therefore, permit me to press the subject upon your 
attention. yi 

I appeal to you, therefore, as American freemen. And 
are you not deeply interested in the welfare of your 
country? Do you not ardently desire the continuance 


~ of her liberty, and prosperity, and free institutions? But 


can these exist any longer than her inhabitants remain 
intelligent and virtuous ? Can they dwell with ignorance, 
and vice, and irreligion? No. Look and see how other 
nations have become degraded andenslaved. Those who | 
were uneducated, unprincipled, and licentious, gradually — 
increased in number and influence, until they constituted | 
the majority, and ruled the state ; and then arose anarchy, \ 
confusion, and tyranny. And should the period ever ar- s 
rive, when the largest portion of our inhabitants shall be- | 
come so ignorant as to be led by ‘the artful sophistry of 
ambitious demagogues ; or so corrupt as to sell their in- 
fluence and their vote for some tempting bribe, then fare- 
well to all our rich inheritance of freedom. Willnot the 
bare possibility of such an event excite you to raise an 
‘effectual barrier against the tide of ignorance and depray- 
ity? And while you duly appreciate the distinguishing 
blessings which have descended from our venerated an 
cestors, will not a holy ambition inspire you to improve 
upon their wise institutions, so as'to elevate your posteri- 
ty to still higher degrees of knowledge, and goodness, and 
happiness ? 

I appeal to you also.as parents. And can anything be 
dearer to your souls'than the welfare of your children? 
Would you knowingly expose them to the contaminating 
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influence of the idle, the uneducated, and the profligate ? 
Can you bear the thought of seeing them enter the down- 
ward road of sin and wretchedness ? _ Is not the possibil- 
ity of such an event sufficient to arouse you to the most 
zealous, anxious exertions for the preservation of their 
innocence, virtue, and happiness? And while you feel 
grateful to your parents for the care which they bestowed 
on your education, will you not give your children cause 
for still deeper gratitude by increasing the means of their 
mental and moral improvement, by enlarging the sources 
of their most rational and refined enjoyments? Will you 
not sow with an unsparing hand the good seeds of know- 
ledge and virtue, and earnestly implore the blessing of 
God to crown your exertions with all-desired success ? 
If you are parents indeed, you will neglect no practicable 
measures for rendering your beloved offspring highly en- 
lightened, useful, and happy. 

I appeal to you likewise as Christians. And is not 
the moral regeneration of the world the first object of 
your prayers and exertions? Can you then, unmoved, 
behold so many of your brethren, walking in the paths 
of wickedness, plunging deeper and deeper into iniquity, 
sinking lower and lower into moral pollution, ruining 
themselves and their connexions, and bringing upon 
themselves daily misery and wretchedness? Can you 
behold, unmoved, these precious immortals, whom God | 
created for goodness and glory, and for whose salvation 
Jesus poured out his heart’s blood, preparing themselves 
for an agonizing death, and hastening to the judgment 
seat of Christ, where God will render unto every man 
according to his deeds—to them who, by patient con- 
tinuance in well doing, seek for glory and honor and im- 
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mortality, eternal life—but unto them that are conten- — 
tious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 


indignation and wrath, wibhlation and anguish upon eve- 
ry: soul of man that doeth evil? Will you not stretch 
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forth an arm of benevolence to rescue these never-dying 


spirits from the soul-withering influence of ignorance, 
error, and sin 1—From present anguish and the awful 
doom of the finally impenitent? And when you remem- 
ber sbaigthe happiness of the righteous hereafter will be 
in exact proportion to their knowledge and goodness, will 
you not strive to qualify yourselves, and all over whom you 


- can exert an influence, for the highest # possible degrees 


of felicity? Will you not labor to shine as stars of the 
first magnitude in the everlasting kingdom of your Heav- 
enly Father ? 
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